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the treatment. Other defects are of secondary importance. It is need- 
less to point out that little can be said even about the backward Socialism 
of Asia, for example, in 30 pages. The same is true of the small amount 
of space given to the Socialism of South America and the Balkan states. 
Certain other countries are also treated very briefly, in which the 
economic and political conditions and, therefore, the Socialist movement 
are less undeveloped. Illustrations are the discussions of the Italian 
and Scandinavian movements. 

On the other hand, 100 pages are given to Germany, 58 to England, 
44 to Russia, 38 to Austria, 33 to Belgium, and 22 to Finland, enabling 
the author to give very interesting and authoritative statements of the 
situation in all these countries. By far the most valuable part of the 
work, however, is the 84 pages given to a sketch of the international 
movement. This is largely original and from the first-hand knowledge 
of M. Longuet, and includes of course a discriminating selection of 
important documents. 

From the scientific standpoint the only really serious defect is the 
rather hastily thrown together bibliography. It is good as far as it 
goes but omits a number of important works and includes others of 
comparatively little significance. 

On the whole this volume of the encyclopedia ought to have a con- 
siderable value to all students of Socialism as a world-movement. It 
is the most useful international review yet published, and does about 
all that could be expected in a very limited space. 

William English Walling 

Cedarhukst, L.I. 

Sexualisme. By Pierre Bonnier. Paris: M. Giard et E. BriSre, 
1914. Pp. 150+24. 

A dozen articles contributed to various socialist journals at intervals 
from 1884 to 1913 have been re-edited and bound together in this small 
volume. There is no logical or chronological arrangement, nor any 
progress of thought to be discovered, for while there are different titles, 
such as "Sexualism and Socialism," "The Child," "The Masculine 
Spirit," "National Adoption," "The Political Equality of Man and 
Woman," etc., the subject is one and the same in all, and even the 
phrasing is repeated over and over. 

For centuries man believed the universe was created for him. By 
slow degrees he has abandoned this idea, but he still regards himself 
as the pivot of society and woman as made for him, whereas if she is 
made for anyone but herself it is the child. " The interests of the species 
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should dominate those of the individual in space: this is the socialist 
doctrine. They ought also to dominate in time: this is the sexualist 
doctrine." Social evolution shows three stages, individualism, social- 
ism, and sexualism. Hitherto we have had a masculine world, where 
man's superiority of muscle and weight was sufficient to give him 
control. He impressed his individualist philosophy, his dry, often fan- 
tastic religion, his one-sided moral code, upon society. With the com- 
ing of the age of machinery, however, his physical superiority has lost 
its significance and today socialism is superseding individualism. The 
interests of the family are put above those of the individual, those of 
the state above those of the family; eventually internationalism will be 
recognized as greater than patriotism. As surely will sexualism be 
accepted and woman placed in her rightful position above man, since 
she is the true creator of the species and its host and protector. Socialism 
is bringing about the emancipation of the proletariat, the producers, 
industrially and politically, and in a similar way sexualism will free 
woman, the reproducer. "All social forces converge toward the con- 
stant production of the species," and under sexualism the relative value 
of individuals will be expressed child, woman, man, the reverse of that 
under individualism. In body and mind woman is a higher, less animal 
type than man, a more creative thinker, a greater contributor to the 
higher forms of human life. She is the truly social being. 

Here is feminism beyond a doubt, feminism raised to the «th power! 
There is a Gallic flavor about it that carries the reader's calm interest 
along in spite of the somewhat labored style which has changed as little 
in the thirty years as the form of presentation. As an argument it 
fails to be wholly convincing to an American. 

Hannah B. Clark Powell 
Chicago, III. 



A Model Housing Law. By Lawrence Veiller. New York: 
Survey Associates, Inc., 1914. Pp. viii+343. 
As in his previous publications, the writer conceives that "the housing 
problem is the problem of enabling the great mass of the people who 
want to live in decent surroundings and bring up their children under 
proper conditions to have such opportunities. It is also to a very large 
extent the problem of preventing other people who either do not care 
for decent conditions or are unable to achieve them from maintaining 
conditions which are a menace to their neighbors, to the community, 
and to civilization." In pursuance of this aim there is presented in 
carefully weighed phraseology the essentials of a housing law which 



